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FOREWORD 


l^OUR and a half years of depression have been teaching the 
people of this country that something is basically wrong with 
the present system. History itself is driving home the utter 
senselessness of unemployment, hunger, and misery existing side 
by side with the most marvelous industrial and agricultural 
productive plant yet built by man, a plant adequate to fulfill 
every normal need of every citizen of the country. Every day is 
demonstrating more clearly the incompetence of our present 
leaders to solve our problems. Many persons are beginning to 
realize that this incompetence is not due merely to the stupidity 
or corruption of individual leaders of industry and the govern¬ 
ment, but that the system itself cannot work properly any longer, 
whoever is in charge. These persons are beginning to understand 
that the present system of society must itself be done away 
with and a new system substituted—that we must have not 
merely honest men, vigorous reforms and new deals, but a 
revolutionary change in the whole structure of society. 

Such persons, however, have not always clearly formulated 
the exact nature of the required change. And, even if they have 
done so, they do not know what group or party to support in 
order to help bring the change about. 

The American Workers Party claims to know the nature of 
t,. the revolutionary change that alone can save our society from 
continuing and increasing disintegration. The American Workers 
Party claims, further, that with the support of the workers of 
this country it will be able to lead correctly in the movement to 
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bring about this change, and to establish a free workers’ democ¬ 
racy guaranteeing peace, security, and the opportunity of in¬ 
dividual development for all. 

The purpose of the present pamphlet is to outline roughly 
the aims, principles, and proposed methods of the American 
Workers Party. It will be followed by a series of pamphlets and 
articles analyzing specific problems in greater detail. 

The failure of the revolutionary movement in the United 
States to develop effectively up to the present time is clear to 
everyone. The justification of the claim of the American 
Workers Party to lead the revolutionary movement to victory 
cannot, of course, be demonstrated in pamphlets and articles; 
it will be proved in action. The only assurance that the Ameri¬ 
can Workers Party will lead, and will lead correctly to the fin al 
goal, will be the determined union of the advanced workers and 
producers of the United States in its ranks. We call upon all 
workers, upon all who are no longer willing to suffer needless 
injustice, who have decided not merely to complain at but to 
change society, we call upon all the forces determined to bring 
a new social order out of the ruins of the old, to unite. 
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Chapter I 

THE DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 
The Nature of the Crisis 

The present crisis, which is dated in this country from 
1929, marks much more than a usual depression or dip in the 
business cycle. It must be regarded as the beginning of the end 
of the present form of society, as the period of the increasingly 
rapid decline of the capitalist system. Indeed, the American 
crisis is only one phase of the world crisis, which started in 
Europe some years earlier, developing unevenly in the various 
countries because of a variety of internal peculiarities; first in 
England, Germany, and Austria, then spreading, to include 
Italy, Belgium, France, and the whole of continental Europe 
with the exception of the Soviet Union. Even before this, the 
Russian Revolution, and in fact the World War itself, were 
unmistakable signs that the era of capitalism was closing. 

The decline of capitalism may not necessarily be a steady 
slide down. It will be marked by great variations, by differences 
in different countries, by temporary pick-ups, by-paths, false 
starts, and new and old deals. But if it is possible and even 
probable that a semblance of prosperity may return here and 
there, for a short period, it is certain that such prosperity will 
be followed by ever more intensified crises, by ever increasing 
turmoil and chaos throughout the whole social and economic 
order. Even the temporary semblance of prosperity \nll be seen 
to be more and more specious—a capitalist prosperity guaran- 
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teeing a certain measure of profits to banks and big business, 
but leaving outside larger and larger sections of the population, 
and, in good times and bad, steadily driving down the general 
standard of living. 

The Attempts to Save Capitalism 

More and more frantic efforts are being and will continue 
to be made to preserve the structure of the capitalist state and 
capitalist society. We are in the midst of the first important 
effort of this kind. The NR A together with the rest of the 
Roosevelt New Deal, making use of Federal credit and dema¬ 
gogic maneuvers, has unquestionably brought certain temporary 
benefits to certain sections of the population. But already the 
workers are beginning to see that the great part of the “govern¬ 
ment money” has gone to save corrupt banks and insurance 
companies, overcapitalized railroads, and monopolistic com¬ 
bines; and that whereas the profits of some of the largest in¬ 
dustries have increased by hundreds of percent, the real wages 
of many workers have been driven below the Hoover depression 
level. 

Even from the capitalist point of view, the New Deal is 
not working, and the opposition to it is more and more open 
from the conservatives as well as from the left. It will fail, and 
new schemes, new promises, will take its place. The precise 
form of these cannot be exactly anticipated. They will include 
a number of types of inflation, perhaps some variety of so-called 
“Social-Credit,” probably a certain amount of “state socialism.” 
Already members of the Administration have openly proposed 
unification and government control of all systems of communi¬ 
cation, and government ownership and control of the railroads. 
These, and all other schemes and plans and deals, though they 
may have brief moments of hope, will in the end fail. They are 
bound to fail because capitalism itself is doomed. It has out¬ 
grown its possibilities of serving even approximately the needs 
of the great majority of men. It is an outworn tool, and it must 
be discarded. 
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Fascism 

The most dangerous effort to save capitalism, the effort that 
IS at present being made in Italy and Germany, is Fascism. As 
(lie disintegration of the system proceeds further in this country, 
(he attempt to set up a Fascist government is almost certain to 
be made. The true character of fascism must be clearly under¬ 
stood: Fascism is, in practise, simply the violent and desperate 
.iltempt to save the capitalist state and capitalist property. T his 
It sets out to do by abandoning aU the forms of democracy, by 
.m open terror against the revolutionary workers and a sm ashin g 
of the independent workers’ organizations, by the exploitation 
of the basest race chauvinism and nationalistic passion. 

A fascist movement is not always easy to recognize, since it 
has a chameleon-like ability to adapt its form to the superficial 
passions and prejudices of each nation in which it raises its 
licad. Thus the most dangerous fascist group in this country 
may very well not start as avowedly fascist, in the manner of the 
“Silver Shirts” or the “Friends of the New Germany”—though 
such organizations are now growing with alarming rapidity—but 
more likely in the disguise of a reform labor or pseudo-radical 
party, which only on thorough analysis will reveal fascist charac¬ 
teristics. It may be said in general that the extreme reactionary 
(haracter of fascism always finds it necessary to mask behind 
seemingly radical phrases and slogans, in order to win the sup¬ 
port of the masses. 

It must further be noted that fascism may not take in this 
< ountry the spectacular form it has taken in Italy and Germany, 
.md may not mzike use of a coup d’etat to come to power, 
fascism is not a new social system, in spite of the declarations 
of its apologists. Fascism is simply another, and so far the 
most frightful, form of capitalism. Conditions in this country— 
particularly the lack of development of a revolutionary labor 
movement—may make it possible to bring about what would 
properly be called fascism in an extremely peaceful way, observ¬ 
ing legal and parliamentary forms. Measures that threaten to lead 
toward this—the more open alliance between industry and 
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banks and government, the imposition of Codes, the attempt to 
view the state as “umpire” in a collaboration between industry 
and labor, the effort through the American Federation of Labor 
to tie the labor movement to the capitalist state, the breaking 
of strikes and other de facto attacks on militant workers and 
their organizations—have already been taken by the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

War 

The period of the rapid decline of capitalism will almost 
certainly be marked by a series of the most appalling wars in 
history. There is no capitalist solution for the failure of a 
capitalist nation in its late stages to find sufficient effective mar¬ 
kets for the goods it produces, and which its own population 
cannot purchase. The simultaneous presence in the world of 
six major capitalist powers, their simultaneous need for raw 
materials and for markets, will result in war—beginning in eco¬ 
nomic, tariff, exchange struggles, and later in war itself. Such 
wars have been taking, during the past sixteen years, and will con¬ 
tinue to take, a variety of forms: wars of conquest, such as the 
Japanese war against China; wars between subject nations, 
inspired by the imperialist powers, such as the South American 
wars; wars among the imperialist powers themselves; and wars 
of intervention against the Soviet Union. A counter-force to 
imperialist struggle, itself inspired by capitalist exploitation, will 
be the wars of subject nations for independence, as in the case 
of the present revolt in Cuba. 

The Central Contradiction and Its Solution 

The general picture of the period of the decline of capital¬ 
ism is of an insane, inchoate mass of bitter conflicts, meaning¬ 
less wastes, irreconcilable contradictions. The central contra¬ 
diction is unmistakably clear: it is the contradiction between 
a productive plant now physically capable of supplying amply 
all the basic needs of men, of freeing men forever from hunger, 
want, and insecurity, of enabling mankind as a whole thereby 
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(O develop creatively as truly human beings—between this and 
.1 system of social relations that prevents this productive plant 
born operating effectively, that directs its operations not to the 
hilfillment of human needs but to the making of profits for 
private individuals and corporations. Out of this contradic¬ 
tion, and the irreconcilable class division it creates—the division 
lirtween those who do and those who do not have an interest 
of ownership in the productive plant—flow the myriad other 
(oiitradictions that devastate modern society. It is the struggle 
of the small owning group to maintain its position of privilege 
.igiiinst the just and growingly insistent claims of the vast dis- 
po.ssessed majority that lies back of every major social evil. 

If the central contradiction remains, the seemingly in¬ 
evitable prospect for the immediate future is outlined in the 
lorcgoing paragraphs: crises of cumulative intensity, vain 
clforts at salvage, growing unemployment and impoverishment, 
hunger, fascism, war, increasing turmoil and chaos, until they 
ciul in the final disintegration not only of the capitalist system 
but perhaps of human society itself. This prospect can be 
filtered only by the success of the revolutionary movement of 
I he dispossessed majority, which will wipe out the central 
(ontradition by taking the ownership and control of the produc- 
(ivc plant out of the hands of individuals and placing that 
ownership and control in the hands of the workers and 
producers of society as a whole. 

It is in the historical setting of this prospect that the 
American Workers Party will work to consolidate the forces 
< apable of bringing about the new social order. 
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Chapter II 

THE AIM OF THE AMERICAN WORKERS PARTY 


The Common Object of All Political Parties 

'J'HE aim of all political parties is the achievement and con¬ 
solidation of state power. This must include working 
control of the apparatus of state: the armed forces, the 
bureaucracy, police, prisons, and courts. If the party is to 
continue long in power, it must also include the support or 
confidence of the major sections of the general population. 

The nature of this aim is obscured in the United States by the 
fact that both major political parties, which together appear to 
have the support of 95 per cent of the population, are represen¬ 
tatives of a single social system. Consequently no fundamental 
change is involved when state power is shifted from Democratic 
to Republican hands or back again. The actual control of state 
power remains where it was and where it must always be: in 
the hands of those who own and control the basic social and 
economic institutions of society. The army and navy do not 
revolt when a Democrat becomes their Commander-in-chief 
after twelve years of Republicans. They know that their duties 
and loyalties remain the same. The people as a whole do not 
grow unduly restive; they somehow know, in spite of the arti¬ 
ficial heat of the campaign, that nothing much has really hap¬ 
pened, that business and depressions and life will go on very 
much as usual. There cannot be any fundamental issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties nor between any parties 
representing the same basic social interests. 
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The Nature of Capitalist Dictatorship 

The belief of most Americans that we live in a free demo- 
• i.iiic society is an illusion. Such a belief must be an illusion 
III every capitalist society. A truly democratic society neces- 
•iiily presupposes the economic and social equality of all the 
individuals composing it. The real and significant power in 
•my society is held by those who own and control the means by 
wliich society lives—the means of the production and distribu- 
iioii of the goods which the members of society consume, or 
would like to consume. Since in our country this ownership 
.111(1 control is confined to a numerically insignificant minority 
(even capitalist spokesmen now admit that a few hundred men 
.111(1 their associates exercise the active control), it is this 
minority which actually holds power. 

T his power is exercised in many ways. The controlling 
minority decides the possibilities of work and the conditions of 
woik; the homes in which we live and the terms under which 
we live in them; the factories that will be built and the quantity 
ol goods they will turn out; the conditions for the issuing of 
f.ovcrnment, state, and local securities, and thus the extent of 
iclicf and the rate of taxes; the wars to be fought and the 
wording of treaties; what most people wear, eat, even what 
(hey think. The power to invest capital in industry or with¬ 
draw it, to buy, sell and mortgage land, to merge, water and 
manipulate stock, to monopolize, store or destroy natural re- 
■onrees, to run the press, movies, radios, schools, and even the 
(I lurches—this power is not merely economic, but political, 
.'o( ial and cultural as well. Capitalist society, in which a small 
minority owns and controls the means of production, means 
.111(1 must mean capitalist dictatorship. The political forms of 
( .i|>italist society (monarchy, democracy, military dictatorship, 
fascism) are only the means by which, in a given historical 
situation, the actual dictatorship of the controlling minority 
(•x|)resses itself. 

Our apparent political freedom, then, our freedom to vote 
lor “the candidate of our choice,” affects in no important way 
the question of who actually controls society and the state. 
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Whatever real democracy exists is restricted to the individual 
members of the controlling minority, among whom, in capitalist 
society, the real issues of power are decided. 

How the Capitalist Dictatorship Maintains Popular Support 

The capitalist dictatorship, in spite of the fact that it 
operates directly counter to the needs of society and is indeed 
the major force working against the possibility of fulfilling these 
needs, cannot hope to maintain itself for long without the con¬ 
fidence or at least the sufferance of those it rules. It is for this 
reason that the capitalist dictatorship working through the' 
capitalist state actively uses every means to keep up an artificial 
confidence in its own ability to manage the general business of 
society, and suppresses any forces that genuinely threaten to 
destroy this confidence. 

The technique for maintaining this necessary minimum 
of consent and confidence is so complex and extends so inti¬ 
mately into every social detail that it cannot be adequately 
summarized. Certainly one of its chief supports in this country 
as elsewhere is the belief that the government is the freely chosen 
representative of the whole of society, independent of any class 
or group conflicts and therefore able to be fair and impartial, 
to carry out “the will of the people.” This belief is forced on 
every citizen from his earliest years. It is the theme of text 
books and classrooms, of orators and editorial writers, of cam-] 
paign speeches and Administration announcements, of movies- 
and plays and radio broadcasts and sermons. It reaches its 
culmination in war-time, when the citizen is called on to sac¬ 
rifice himself for “his” country; but it is built up aggressively 
throughout every hour of peace as well as of war. 

The technique includes also propagation of the belief that 
the capitalist state is able to, is competent to, manage the gen¬ 
eral social business, if given a chance by the citizenry. Failuresi 
are never mentioned, except at election time; the publicity 
always points forward, to the schemes and plans and deals that 
will make everything turn out all right in the future. 

The technique includes, lastly, the direct and indirect! 
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■ I I ( ion exercised against those who attempt to destroy the 
lii.Ntige of the state. This coercion ranges from “the pressure 
•I public opinion” directed against the “unpatriotic” to the 

■ l< I (lilies and troops and jailors who are brought in when 
I-< aceful methods” fail. 

The Specific Aim of a Revolutionary Party 

The American Workers Party is a revolutionary party. 
I lie purpose of a revolutionary party is similar to that of a 

■ 'pitalist party to the extent that the revolutionary party like- 
' I ;c aims to achieve and consolidate state power. But, unlike 
1 (apitalist party, it proposes to do this as only one essential 
I' P in changing fundamentally the whole social order. It 
i.ioposes not simply to step into state office, into the Presidency 
"III Congress, but to do away entirely with the present basis 
■I slate power. It recognizes openly that the actual control 
'll slate power must always be in the hands of those who own 
111(1 control the basic social and economic institutions. It there¬ 
in c proposes that that ownership and control should be taken 
iiom the hands of bankers and industrialists, and be put where 
i( liclongs, in the hands of the workers and the other producing 
11( incnts of society. As a necessary phase of this change of 
Kviicrship and control and the attainment of a genuine workers’ 
ill iiiocracy, the American Workers Party proposes, as the repre- 
• Illative of the workers and producers, to take control of state 
power. 

The opportunity for the revolutionary party of the workers 
III lake power will come in the course of the progressive disin- 
(■r.iation of material life and of culture under capitalist dic- 
i.iiorship. The nation will find itself faced with growing hun- 
■< I , impoverishment, curtailment of social services, and the 

I III cat or actuality of Fascism and war. As a result of this chaos 
pMiiliiced by the capitalist dictatorship, and through the educa- 

..a I and agitational activity of the advanced workers in the 

H viilutionary movement, a time will come when the major 

II lions of the population will support the principles of a 
n oi kcrs’ democracy. As a measure of defense against the sui- 
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cidal course of capitalist dictatorship, the workers will take 
power. 

The Defense; of the Workers' State 

The revolutionary government must be prepared to meet 
the violence of the overthrown but still dangerous capitalist dic¬ 
tatorship. Against the forces of reaction, seeking to recall the 
old order, the workers must fight with every weapon to establish 
their own democracy. Against capitalist legality, serving the 
interests of a bankrupt minority, must be set revolutionary 
legality, resting on the will of the overwhelming majority. No, 
parliamentary triumphs can insure the victory of a workers’ 
democracy. The workers must take possession of every branch 
and office of the capitalist state, to render them incapable of 
counter-revolutionary activity. 

The conquest of political power caimot be achieved at one 
step. In order to consolidate the positions it has won against 
the efforts of enemies of the new social order, the workers’ 
government will issue and enforce stringent revolutionary laws 
directed against all who attempt to undermine the new regime. 
It will mobilize the greatest possible number of workers into 
special organizations devoted to the defense of their revolution. 
Thus, while securing itself from attack, the revolutionary gov-, 
emment will proceed to bring order into the chaos inherited') 
from the capitalist dictatorship and to build the foundations of 
a real workers’ democracy. 

The New Political Form of Society 

A new state form will be developed on the basis of occu¬ 
pational activity instead of territorial status. The substantial 
beginnings of this new form are already to be found wi thin 
capitalist society, in the unions and federations of workers, 
farmers, professionals, and technicians, in co-operatives and 
other mass organizations. Carrying out the possibilities of this, 
type of organization, representatives of the workers, in field and 
shop, home and office, mine and railroad, school and laboratory, 
will be elected to serve on Workers’ Councils—the functional 
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.idministrative unit of the Workers’ State. The profes.sional 
politician will disappear, his place to be taken by the working 
representative of the producers, in direct touch with the needs 
of those who have elected him, and possessed of the detailed 
l.iiowledge necessary for controlling economic administration. 
Iwcry effort will be made to acquaint all workers with the chief 
political and industrial tasks of the new state, and to insure full 
(Umocratic control of the great projects of social reconstruction 
undertaken by the planned economy of the new society. 

As soon as political stability is restored, the first act of the 
revolutionary government will be to call a constitutional con¬ 
vention of Workers’ Councils to set forth the fundamental 
pi'inciples around which the new socialist society is to be built up. 
I he revolutionary government—^the Workers’ State—must be 
I egarded as the democratic instrument by which the contradic- 
lions of the capitalist system are solved. It will continue its 
defensive measures against the enemies of the new order until 
(lut educational processes it directs succeed in eliminating the 
.iiiti-social ideals imposed by capitalist education, and until the 
development of the productive forces of society makes it pos¬ 
sible to do away with the system of wage payments. 

Socialization 

It has already been made clear that the most important 
of the economic measures to be taken by the revolutionary 
government in its initial period is the appropriation and social¬ 
ization, without compensation, of all monopolies in industry 
.11 id land; all mines, factories, and shipping; all public utilities, 
railroads and other organized means of communication; all 
lianks, credit agencies, gold stores; and all other supplies that 
(lie revolutionary government finds it necessary to requisition 
lor defense of the Workers’ State and for the further construc¬ 
tion of socialism. 

It is well to remember that this socialization of the means 
of production injures only the small handful of financiers, land¬ 
lords, and industrialists whose private control of the productive 
icsources of the country is now and will continue to be the 
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source of hunger, eviction, unemployment, and insecurity for 
the great bulk of the people. Indeed, not only have tbe 
majority at present no interest of ownership in the productive 
resources in the country; they are left with scarcely any private 
property even of a personal kind: their homes and small farms 
are mortgaged; their furniture and automobiles are owned by 
corporations, through theinstallment system of buying; their 
savings are controlled by banks which make profits on them; 
their insurance is manipulated by capitalist enterprises for the 
benefit of stockholders and directors. In fact, under modem 
conditions, socialization of the means of production is the only 
way to protect and increase private possessions of a personal 
nature. There will be no need for the Workers’ State to molest 
small individual proprietors and farmers. The example of the 
social and personal advantages of the socialist organization of 
production can be trusted to teach them voluntary collectiviza¬ 
tion. 

The policy of socialization pursued by the Workers’ State 
will make possible the guarantee to every willing worker of a 
well-paid job, security against unemployment, and insurance 
against industrial risks, old age, and sickness. Under capitalist 
dictatorship, a great deal of the productive plant of the country 
is unused because it is unprofitable to operate. This becomes 
increasingly the case with the increase of the productivity of 
labor and the continuous improvement of machinery. Sociali¬ 
zation, by freeing production from subordination to the control 
of the capitalist dictatorship in its own interests, and from the 
necessity of operating at a profit, will release the productive 
force;* to serve the needs of men, and will enable production 
to be planned rationally in terms of actual social requirements. 
It wifi allow the utilization of every technical improvement. 
It w’U assure immediate and steadily increasing material ad- 
advantages to the nation and every worker within it. And the 
leisure and educational opportunities which will accompany 
these material advantages, together with removal of the dead¬ 
weight of the perverted capitalist culture, will offer every indi¬ 
vidual possibilities for the fullest creative development. 
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World-Socialism 

The aim of the American Workers Party is not completely 

i. il(;d until the task is shown to be not merely to take political 
|Miwcr and establish socialism within the United States, but to 
l<>Mi with the revolutionary workers of all other countries in 
liiiilding world-socialism. A world socialist society is the only 
oliition for the contradictions in present world-society, and 

' \ ( n for the complete solution of the contradictions within a 
m/’je nation. Only a socialist society can utilize rationally the 

ii. iiiiral resources and productive machinery of the earth in 
I lie interests of the peoples of the earth. A federated commun- 
ii\ of socialist republics can alone solve the conflict between 
ili<‘ efficient development of productive forces and the restric- 
iions of artificial national boundaries. A socialist society alone 
' ill be in a position to grant the rights of free cultural self- 
'l< termination and self-development to all nations and all in- 
■ lieiduals. Only world-socialism will remove the causes of 
niiernational wars that under capitalism now seriously threaten 
I'l .s(;nd mankind into barbarism or complete destruction. 

I fpon coming to power, therefore, the Workers’ State will 
it once issue a Proclamation of Friendship to the peoples of 
ill countries. It will withdraw all U. S. troops from foreign 
nil; grant the unconditional right of self-determination to 
lliiilcd States dependencies; call for immediate, total and 
universal disarmament; give warning to all capitalist powers 
ili.it the workers of the United States will defend the new 
\iiicrican Revolution against all attacks; and call for the 
I t.ihlishment of a world-wide federation of workers’ republics. 

* * * 

This, in brief compass, represents the chief objectives of 
the American Workers Party. The nature of the histciiical 
iniiccss makes detailed blueprints of the future co-operyive 
IK idy and the transitional period by which it is to be reached 
impossible. But the clear vision of the revolutionary goal and 
I 111- intelligent application of the fundamental revolutionary 
piiiiciples will assure the outcome. 
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Chapter III 

THE INADEQUACY OF EXISTING PARTIES AS INSTRUMENTS 
OF REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE i 

POLITICAL party is necessary to carry into effect the 
revolutionary transformation of the social order fron 
capitalism and the masked dictatorship of the money-lenders 
the capital-owners and the manipulators of other people’; 
money, into an open and determined workers’ democracy 
It is furthermore necessary that the revolutionary party b( 
deeply and solidly rooted in the social base of the revolution 
the workers in industry, in the fields, in the mines, in the ofRcei 
and in the service. Next, the need is for unity of all the rebe 
forces of the working class, a coherent, intelligent and effectivi 
unification in purpose and in effort. Before a new effort t( 
unite the present revolutionary forces and elements is at 
tempted, it is well that a clear appraisal is made of the materia 
at hand. For ours is not the first attempt. 

Time and again groups have taken the field in militan 
defense of their interests, sometimes with sound programs an( 
sometimes under the influence of demagogic leaders. But prac 
tically in every case groups have remained small, isolated fron 
the millions who should join with them in struggle but have not 
The costly disunity among the rebel forces must be ended. Thi 
discontent, the protest, the struggle must all flow in one channe 
to achieve serious results. But if so, would the addition of : 
new party to the field, one more among several already claiminj 
to represent the interests of labor or of all oppressed classes, no 
be a blow to unity? 

We proceed from the position, that not abstract or mechani 
cal unity is the aim but unity that can be effectively operated ani 
made instrumental in the achievement of our major goal, i 
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'lit re federation of the programs and tactics of existing parties 
■I protest would therefore lead us nowhere, since upon careful 
III.I lysis those parties appear unsatisfactory. Under existing cir- 

■ I instances, then, the founding of a new radical party is the 
lie possible step toward effective unity. 

The Socialist Labor Party 

The oldest radical party in the field is the Socialist Labor 
I'Illy, founded about half a century ago, and at one time a 
|'■,llificant factor in the development of American radical 
ilioiight and organization. This party has, in the course of years, 
III tome a propagandist group living in practical isolation from 
I Ilf immediate struggles of the workers and of the broad mass 
Miiivcments of the day. It does not attempt to play an active 
|i.ii ( in the struggle of classes in the country, and it substitutes 
ilii);inatic reiteration of abstract principles for the workers’ bat- 
ili s for power. However useful its propagandist work may ap- 
I" .If to be, its place in the political situation is of but limited 
ii’.iiificance. 

The Socialist Party 

The Socialist party, the largest in the field, has frankly 
ili.iiidoned the revolution as its major aim. It has settled down 
lit social reformist activity and has confined its outlook to what 
-.III be accomplished within the strict constitutional limits of 

■ i.iivcntional political activity. Electioneering and those forms 
"I pressure upon legislative bodies which are exclusively related 
III (he forms known as petition and protest, are about all the 
p.iiiy is inclined to do. Although thousands of individual social- 
I In in this country do not share this fallacious and historically 
• lisi redited belief that capitalism can be gradually reformed to 
ill .i(h, the American Socialist party steadfastly and sternly holds 
III (lie fiction. 

The Socialist party draws a sharp, an entirely arbitrary 
.111(1 hence an anti-revolutionary line of demarcation between 
I he political and the economic struggle of the workers. It leaves 
till latter to the exclusive jurisdiction of the trade union move- 
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ment, which is nearly always socially narrow and is “betting 
on the bosses,” if and when not outright reactionary or even 
corrupt. The Socialist party takes cognizance of the workers’ 
industrial struggles only to the extent of rendering auxiliary 
relief or publicity services, but in every other way seeks to re¬ 
main neutral in the conflicts of ideas, objectives and organ¬ 
izing principles which these struggles so abundantly express or 
reflect. No large political purposes will ever be achieved by the 
labor movement if this most powerful base, the industrial strugJ 
gle, will be left to drift or go in circles, or move intellectually 
backward. The party’s record in this most important field is 
further marred by its policy of siding with the conservative ele¬ 
ments as against the progressive forces in every contest in a 
union for influence or control. It has always wholeheartedly 
supported the “official” labor leadership and invariably re¬ 
mained “neutral” while progressives and militants fought the 
stalwarts and the pure and simple reactionaries. 

The Socialist party has implicitly and explicitly abandonee 
the revolutionary objectives of its earlier days, at just about the 
time when rveolution has been placed on the world’s order ol 
business. But even its reformist outlook is timid, tired, anc 
rudderless. Its attitude toward the NRA and President Roose¬ 
velt’s program has been vague, inconclusive and pointless. li 
has failed to draw a sharp line between its own program of im-j 
mediate demands and the Rooseveltian New Deal. That a num^ 
ber of leading members of the party went straight into the 
Roosevelt camp without a twinge of conscience or any violeni 
disagreement with the leaders in office is but proof of the in¬ 
tellectual decay of the Socialist party even as a party of reform. 
Where the Socialist party has had power, as in Milwaukee, 
Reading and Bridgeport, its policies are scarcely distinguishable 
from those of capitalist political parties, except perhaps for its 
support of the shallow “good government” and “cheap govern¬ 
ment” typical of fusion and reform movements. 

Thus it is clear that the Socialist party cannot in any way 
be considered a fit or usable instrument in the immediate strug¬ 
gles to maintain, defend or improve the workers’ power in the 
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present state of affairs. Still less is it possible of use as an in- 
■liument of the revolutionary fight for eventual power and 
Hi<- establishment of a workers’ democracy to supplant the capi- 
1.1 list dictatorship. Large and ever-growing numbers of workers 
III the Socialist party have come to a realization of this truth 
■ I bout their organization. They desire, however, to remain in- 
iilc the party because it is “a going concern” and they hope 
(i) reform it from within. This is a hopeless program, because 
I III; party leadership is determined to put down any opposition 
III their rule, and whenever an insurgency, aiming at a militant 
I liange of policy develops, the rebels are forced out or obliged 
III remain silent. 

The Communist Party 

The Communist party of the United States holds title to 
pii'.cminence in the field of professing revolutionary intentions. 

I Is program is radical indeed. However, in the fifteen years of 

I lie party’s activity, it has been anything but successful in win¬ 
ning the recognition of the American working class. The Corn- 
IIIImist party in this country rose to life out of the despair of the 
militant members of the Socialist party to revolutionize their 
|i.irty’s leadership and to activize its machinery. The reflected 
impact of the revolutionary developments in Russia and their 

II percussions in Germany, Hungary and nearly everywhere else 

III the Old World, lent a halo to the new movement on this side 
' il the ocean. In fact, the Communist party appeared as the car- 
iii r of the principles of the great workers’ republic, the Soviet 
• biion, and basking in this glory, it secured a ready and generous 
Ik aring and, for a time a substantial following in the American 
l.ilior world. But soon enough, the party dissipated this unusual 
"pportunity. In fact, beginning with 1925 it kept losing the 
1'. I mind it had acquired in 1922-1923 in the trade unions and 
I lie other mass movements. 

With a membership, in numerous cases enthusiastic, de- 
' 'lied and ready to give their all for the success of the revolu- 
■ Hillary movement, and the advantage of the spiritual kinship 
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with the Russian Revolution, the Communist party all but de¬ 
stroyed itself because it embarked upon a suicidal policy of sec¬ 
tarianism and partisan exclusiveness. The party has been func¬ 
tioning in this country with utmost disregard for the conditions, 
for the human material, and for the historic set-up and all the 
other circumstances of which a revolutionary party must take 
cognizance if it wishes to be effective and successful. 

Despite the many drives, campaigns and mass-activities in 
which the Communist party took part in the fifteen years of its 
existence, there are no substantial sections of the American 
working class that would regard the party as a part of their 
own existence. Throughout its history it has thought and felt 
in terms of Russian and European rather than American work¬ 
ing class experience. There are no indications that it can over¬ 
come this handicap in the crucial period ahead of us. 

The ability of a revolutionary party to read the trends of 
development in the country where it seeks to achieve power is 
crucial. Inability to make itself understood by the native work¬ 
ers and to gain access to their movement would seal the doom 
of a revolutionary party however good and true its program. 
But the Communist party has shown exceptional ability for mis¬ 
reading social and economic trends and a capacity bordering on 
genius for alienating large sections of the working class. It has 
demonstrated its social-economic color-blindness when it month¬ 
ly prophesied immediate and severe unemployment and banked 
on “revolution” and “collapse” throughout 1925-1929, when 
immediate reality warranted no such pohtical orientation. By its 
sectarian course and disruptive activities in the unions and other 
mass organizations, the party simultaneously estranged itself 
even from those parts of the working class where radicalism 
was looked on favorably. There is no evidence up to this time 
that the party is overcoming its sectarian approaches. 

The Communist party evidently believes, or at least it has 
been acting from the belief, that to defend democratic institu¬ 
tions is to aid in bringing on reaction; that reformists are 
“twins” of fascists or even worse; that dissident revolutionaries 
are police spies; that sporadic violence against reactionaries is 
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I'.ood for the workers; that the southern states should be an 
independent Negro Republic; that A. F. of L . unions are idem ( 
dal with co m pa ny unions; that Roosevelt is the same as Hitler, 
riie party has steadfastly regarded as “counter-revolutionary” 

.my organizations or persons who oppose these absurd ideas. 

In consequence it has been unable to develop broad actions 
. I gainst oppression, misery and reaction, when the time and cir- 
<11 instances were entirely favorable. Many workers’ groups 
wliich would like to join such actions, have remained isolated 
or impotent due to lack of leadership. Farmers and other dis- 
(mntented elements of the population who might have become 
militant allies of the workers have been repulsed and have re¬ 
mained passive or have been misled by demagogues into ener- 
i',c.tic and brave battles for proposals which were really against 
I heir own best interests. ^ 

Despite the party’s boasts of growth, it is at a standstill, ij/. f' 
The su bsidiary o rganizations it co ntrols_are rich in officer^ a^ 
letterheads but have few members. When the party calls on the 
masses of the people in hysterical tones to take some action, the ; ; 
masses fail to respond. To make up for this isolation the party 
resorts to opportunistic appeals, in violation of its professed prin- 
(iples, and thus seeks to give an impression of vitality, or win 
.m occasional mock-victory. 

It is unfortunate but true that despite its very best revolu¬ 
tionary intentions, the Communist party has neither advanced 
(he cause of revolutionizing the situation or the masses, nor has 
it done anything to advance the immediate interests of the pro¬ 
ducing class. It has not helped raise wages, get unemployment 
Ic.lief, or secure the civil and political rights of large masses. The 
Strikes it has led have been sensational and the workers have 
fought courageously, but incompetent and sectarian leadership 
has brought an inglorious defeat. The unions organized by the 
party proved to be instruments of division. The mass organiza¬ 
tions intended to draw the masses of the people into militant 
action remained paper organizations moving about in a vacuum. 

The truly tragic failure of the Communist party to raise 
the revolutionary standard resulted in intellectual decay. The 
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\ party brought into the movement unspeakably low, vicious 
tactics of self-defense and of attack. The party vilely slanders 
Jho^.wha differ with it. Its press is full of queeFltatisficsT^ 


. plain Ijes and even photographic faking. It has midT^ir^^tbr 
misrepresenting not only the class enemy "(who should be repre¬ 
sented properly in order that he may be scotched effectively) 
but also all liberals, reformists, radicals and dissident revolution¬ 
aries. Jt has become thoroughly cynical, and treats workers and 
farmers as fools, ignoramuses and c6\rafdF have to be 
tricked into fighting for their interests. It caps the^iniax by 
aping fascism. Time and again the party has ordered its mem- 
ers to break up meetings called by other labor organizations and) 
to beat up spokesmen of other viewpoints in the labor move¬ 
ment. 

( Back of many of the deficiencies of the American Commun¬ 
ist party lies the fact of its organizational subordination to the 
Communist International, which has tended in recent years to 
become a branch of the foreign office of the Soviet Union in¬ 
stead of the leader of the world revolution. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is impossible for the American Communist party to 
develop a revolutionary policy adapted to the needs of this 
country. _ _ 

I The Communist party has brought disgrace to the term 

I communisrn. Many people associate extremism, hooliganism, 

! lying, splitting for splitting’s sake, fakery, opportunism, sell-out 
and dozens of other crimes and iniquities with the word com- 
the more deplorable since we remember 
that m this country as anywhere else the labor movement must 
be united within itself and with all the socially progressive ele¬ 
ments in the nation if it is to prevent the triumph of fascism 
and achieve the workers’ victory. The workers sense the need 
for unity and are tired of divisions. They will not follow any 
organization which is sectarian in character and divisive in its 
effects. They are crying for a unifying force. Unity can be 
achieved only on the basis of a sound approach, policy and pro¬ 
gram. 
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Farmer Labor and Reform Movements 

There is, in this country, an incipient farmer labor move- 
iii' iit of which a revolutionary analysis of the situation must 
I ikc, cognizance. At present the movement is weak and 
HKonsequential. The recently organized Farmer-Labor Fed- 
' 1.11 ion as yet remains a mere label. Its programmatic vague- 
iii'ss has not been rewarded by practical achievements. The 
I imier-Labor party of Minnesota remains the one outstand- 
"i ", unit of this type of movement, and its political course has 
• "■<•11 of declining value, even as a unifying factor. Parties in 
"I I XT states have not come into being save some very small and, 
•'ll I he whole, narrowly confined local efforts. 

It is not inconceivable, though, or improbable that in the 
•"iirse of events, as the workers and the farmers awaken to 
I'dlilical consciousness, there will come into existence parties of 
l ilior and of farmers, in the several states or even nationally. 
I li(! sure-to-come failure of the Roosevelt Administration’s effort 
I'I lestore the capitalist profit system to sound continued func- 
I lolling is fairly certain to cause a political activization of great 
oi.isses of workers and farmers. The programs and the course 
ih.il such parties, if and when formed, will follow would depend 
M l y largely upon the circumstances attending their formation. 

I lu; active existence of a revolutionary party in such an eventu- 
ilily, is certain to be of great and positive value to the move- 
iiii nt. The American Workers Party is rightly organizing now 
lo be prepared to be a constructive factor in whatever develop- 
iiiciit the future holds. But it is clear from all past experience 
11 1,1 ( of itself a farmer-labor party is not likely to play a leading 
I'.iK in the revolutionary unfoldment of the country’s crisis; 
•Iill less can one of the type be counted on to drive events to a 

II \'( )I utionary crisis. 

Whether or not a significant labor farmer party is likely to 
n r is at the present time a matter of speculation. During the 
I'l i iod of the rapid decline of capitalism, a number of social- 
Koiiomic movements will develop. Each is likely to have poli- 
ii' .il representatives of its own. There is the likelihood that 
"uiix- people will continue to hold out a while longer for what 
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might be called “simple reaction”—a return to the good ol( 
days of Adam Smith economics, Coolidge-Hoover individua 
ism, and free competition. “Simple reaction” may have a teml 
porary spurt, if Roosevelt’s or other like recovery policies art 
sufficiently discredited by 1936. The reactionaries, working 
through the Republican party, might in that case, win the 1936 
election. But that won’t feed the hungry American people. | 

There is likewise the possibility that if the recovery effort! 
will dovetail with a temporary upturn in business the reformis 
variety of capitalist politics of which Roosevelt himself is at pres 
ent the leader, will become increasingly influential. The Dem 
ocratic party, under Roosevelt, will then be a possible contende: 
for leadership in “right” reformism. The American Federatior 
of Labor, the Farmer-Labor groups, and finally, further to th( 
left, right factions of the Socialist party will join the bancf 
wagon. 

The tactics of a revolutionary party in dealing with rigri 
reformist groups must be very carefully considered. Mere op 
position is too simple a solution. The ordinary membership o 
these groups represent real deposits of social unrest, potentia 
antagonism to the existing order, and they will have to be wof 
to support the revolutionary movement. The revolutionary part; 
must show them both by theory and historical example, and b; 
their consequences in action, that reformist polieies cannot work 
that the full change must be accomplished. 

If, however, and this is more likely, the NRA and othe 
capitalist recovery devices run their course and result in grow 
ing dislocation of industry, business and agriculture, in a stil 
wider spread of misery and unemployment, two alternative pos 
sibilities, if not both together, may present themselves. Then 
may be the “veiled reaction,” an effort on the part of the ideo 
legists of the middle class, prompted and financed by the finan 
cial and industrial oligarchy to create an open or disguisec 
fascist movement. They will use almost “revolutionary” vocabu 
lary in some cases, and demagogic appeal in all cases, anc 
chauvinistic slogans in some other cases, in an effort to druj 
the people into social unconsciousness and temporarily diver 
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iltc danger of complete dislocation of capitalism. Or there wifi 
I INC. into being a fairly radical labor-farmer movement, or an 
illiance of two separately evolving farmer and labor political 
movements which will seek, more openly and more consistently 
III reform capitalism of its most flagrant shortcomings. A sub- 
i .Milial part of the functioning labor leadership, above all, those 
III secondary positions of the movement, and a good many in- 
M11 gent union leaders will be likely to be found at the head of 
nil h political reform developments. Or again, both movements 
111:1 y be engineered and manipulated by reactionary forces be¬ 
ll md the scenes to the simple end of checkmating genuine revo- 
iiiiionary developments. 

In the task of dealing with such situations, the revolution- 
IIV movement will face a peculiarly difficult problem. The 
mi inbership of the openly reform movements will have to be 
|i iiicntly made to understand that the actual consequences of 

I he policies of the reform movements, here as in all other coun- 

II ICS, are directly opposed to their avowed aims, that the eon- 
11 |iicnces act to preserve, not to reform capitalism into some- 
ilmig that is not capitahsm. 

This, indeed, is the central danger of all reformist groups. 

II (lieir actions were merely insufficient, merely went part of 
ill! way, they could be welcomed as part-time allies. But, in fact, 
ilii V play into the hands of “veiled reaction,” by diverting the 

■ iicigies of potentially revolutionary sections of their member- 
ilii|) from the primary issue. 

The Party's International Outlook 

No revolutionary party will espouse a narrow national iso- 

I ilionist attitude. The problem of the revolutionary movement 

III line country has important similarities as well as dissimilarities 

II mil that of the movement in other lands. International con- 

■ III ions and events powerfully affect the life of the workers in 

I III li country. Capitalism and fascism organize internationally, 

II I mist labor. Wars made by imperialist interests threaten all 

I III workers of all lands. Unquestionably, international machin- 

II \ is needed through which the labor and revolutionary move- 
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merits may exchange views and organize joint activities to adl 
vance the ultimate object of a workers’ world. Under certair 
circumstances, the most direct and practical kind of cooperatioi 
between the labor and revolutionary movements of two or mor( 
countries is possible, and may profoundly influence world de 
velopmeiits, as e. g. a general strike against war in several coun 
tries. Joint revolutionary movements may conceivably be car 
ried through simultaneously in several countries in some inter 
national crisis, and an international revolutionary general staf 
is required in such a situation. The A. W. P. stands for on 
compact revolutionary labor international built up by actualh 
functioning revolutionary parties of various countries and fusing 
them into a unit for waging the battles of the workers for th« 
defense of the Soviet Union and against war, capitalism, fascism 
on a world-wide front. 

There is danger, however, of being sentimental rather thai 
realistic in the matter of labor internationalism, and putting th( 
cart before the horse. In the present stage of capitalist develop 
ment an International with nothing but weak and insignifican 
national sections can exercise no real influence over events. Th< 
primary contribution revolutionary workers in any country car 
make toward building an effective International is by building 
an effective revolutionary movement in their own country. Tb 
primary and fundamental problem of any revolutionary work 
ing class party in the present period is to get possession of stat< 
power. State power is national, not international. It has to b< 
taken in Berlin, London, Paris, Washington, or in Geneva, fo; 
Switzerland, but not in Geneva for the whole world. The work 
ers in each country are faced with certain conditions, they hav< 
a certain background, tradition, psychology. A revolutionary 
party must feel all this, feel how the workers in the countiy 
feel and think. This cannot be communicated to it from th^ 
outside. 

These fundarnental principles of revolutionary strategy) 
have been disregarded by the Third International. These obi 
servations, as well as our criticisms of the Communist party ir 
the United States, are entirely compatible with vigorous anc 
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iiutiring defense of the workers’ regime in the U. S. S. R. against 
(he machinations of its capitalist and imperialist enemies. 

The problem of developing an effective international of 
revolutionary labor is an exceedingly complex one. The Ameri- 
ean Workers Party will be concerned to do all that is in its 
power toward its solution, and remain in sympathetic contact 
.md engage in discussions with all who are interested in that 
problem, and especially with those parties which like ourselves 
l annot accept either the Second or the Third International 
">‘lay. 

Emphatically, however, we assert that our absorbing con- 
(cm is with the colossal job on our own doorstep, building a 
I evolutionary party in the U. S., rooted in American soil, its 
<7cs fixed primarily upon American conditions and problems, 
.idracting American workers who are concerned about their own 
,'.i I nation. This is not chauvinism; it is the only way chauvinism 
will be defeated. This is not to desert the workers of other lands 
or the international labor movement. Capitalist-imperialist 
America would crush them. Only the American working class 
cm defeat American capitalism and imperialism. When and 
.IS we do that we shall best serve the toilers of all lands, shall 
indeed play a leading part in their emancipation. 
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Chapter IV 

THE ORIGIN IN ACTION OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKERS PARTY 

^HE American Workers Party is not the creation of a number I 
of individuals who made an intellectual analysis of the 
American and the world scene, concluded that a certain kind 
of revolutionary organization was needed, and set to work to 
bring it into existence. Rather is the A.W.P. the outgrowth of the 
practical experience, as well as the theoretical analysis, of ai^ 
organization, the Conference for Progressive Labor Action,’ 
which for five years has been functioning in the closest touch 
with workers and farmers in mass organizations, such as trade’ 
unions, unemployed leagues and farmers’ unions. It has been' 
intimately involved in the day to day struggles of these organ¬ 
izations. 

In the strike of textile workers in Marion, N. C., in 1929, 
where six mill-workers were killed on the picket-line by sheriffs’ 
deputies; the strikes of miners in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and other states; the Paterson silk workers gen¬ 
eral strike of 1931; the amalgamation of the silk workers’ unions 
and the building of an autonomous national federation of silk 
workers within the United Textile Workers of America; the 
launching of the first serious campaign for the organization of 
public utilities employes; organization campaigns and strikes of 
food, garment, steel and automobile workers and many others 
the G. P. L. A. through the national office or its branches or 
individual members has played a prominent part since its found¬ 
ing in 1929. 

The C. P. L. A. has carried on a continuous and vigorous I 
campaign for progressive and militant policies, against the pre- 
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ling A. F. of L. philosophy of collaboration with employ- 
< 1:., and against autocracy, gangsterism, racketeering and allied 
. \ ils when they have appeared in A. F. of L. and other unions, 
.lull C. P. L. A. efforts in the United Mine Workers and the 
I’rogressive Miners of America, among the building trades 
unions of New Jersey (from which the notorious czar Brandle 
was driven out when the C. P. L. A. assisted the progressive 
I Icincnts in the New Jersey unions to turn the spotlight of pub- 
li( ity on him), in New York Local 3 of the electrical workers’ 
union and in numerous other instances are a significant part of 
I lie history of trade unionism in the U. S. in recent years. 

As the depression continued, C. P. L. A. forces were among 

I lie first to sense the importance of organizing the unemployed, 
(Ik! ineffectiveness of so-called barter organizations which en- 
|oy('d a great vogue at one time, the need for mass organizations 
«iigaged in bringing pressure to bear upon local, state and na¬ 
tional authorities. A big percentage of the best known and most 
.iKccssful unemployed leagues in all sections of the country— 
Seattle, Los Angeles, St. Louis, southern Illinois, Ohio, Pitts- 
liuigh, Allentown, Wost Virginia, North Carolina—have been 
inspired and helped by C. P L. A. This is true also of the 
outstanding national organization in the field, the National 

II nemployed League, formed at the great unemployed conven- 
(1011 at Columbus, Ohio, July 4, 1933. Thousands of evictions 
I la ve been stopped, relief appropriations increased, grievances 
oil relief jobs adjusted, and unemployed who might otherwise 
have been drawn into one of the numerous fascist outfits have 
liccn made a part of a genuinely social movement, as a result of 
iliis unemployed league activity. 

Similarly the C. P. L. A. and its members have participated 
a( lively in campaigns on behalf of Mooney, Billings, the Scotts- 
horo boys and other political prisoners, in the struggle against 
ih<“ war danger and fascism, in the defence of the Soviet Union, 
. I gainst capitalist and imperialist attacks, and many similar 
movements. 

The constant contact of the C. P. L. A. with mass organ¬ 
izations has profoundly affected its own development. It was 
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organized in May, 1929. The immediate occasion was the at¬ 
tack by the reactionary elements in the A. F. of L. on Brook- 
wood Labor College, then the rallying center of the advocates 
of militant workers’ education. This controversy was, however, 
but a reflection of the general situation in the labor movement 
at that time, which constituted the real cause for the organiza¬ 
tion of the C. P. L. A. In the five or six years preceding this 
event, the A. F. of L. had come completely into the control of 
right-wing and reactionary leadership which adopted the poli¬ 
cies of business unionism and alliance with capitalism, and ruth¬ 
lessly set out to stamp out all opposition to these policies. The 
extreme radicals,” now organized in the Communist party, had 
after a period of exaggerated emphasis on “boring from within,” 
adopted a dual-union policy, had pretty well abandoned any 
effort to reform or revolutionize the official labor movement, ’ 
and were largely out of touch with the mind and mood of the 
American masses. The Socialist party had in the main made 
the fatal mistake of lining up with the A. F. of L. leadership, 
or at least refraining from criticizing them and adopting a dis¬ 
tinctive line of its own, and thus had largely lost its influence. 
The progressives and militant radicals of an earlier day had 
either disappeared or were scattered and ineffective. The 
C. P. L. A. was formed in an attempt to rally these progressives 
and militant radicals once more and to commit them to a pro¬ 
gram of aggression against the prevailing tendencies in the 
movement, rather than to more or less patient submission to them. 
During the early period of its existence the C. P. L. A. tried 
to include all laborites who were not definitely committed to 
prevailing reactionary policies. Its orientation, we might say, 
was vigorously progressive rather than militant or revolutionary. 
It looked for considerable support from many elements in the 
Socialist party and was inclined to depend upon sympathetic 
officials in certain unions as the chief medium of approach to 
the trade unions. Its efforts to revive and reform the unions 
and the labor movement generally, were mainly educational. 

It was not long, however, before it was realized by the 
more active elements in the organization that if it was to ac¬ 
complish the job it had tackled it must have a closely-knit, de- 
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■ ■( (‘d and disciplined membership rather than an association of 
Mil cllaneous elements. Its orientation became definitely mili- 
t in( rather than vaguely progressive as a result of its practical 

■ pcrience in dealing with such situations as presented by the 
I'liitcd Mine Workers of America, for example. The Socialist 
I'.iKy members acquiesced in C. P. L. A. policies as long as they 

I rc purely educational. When the organization began to engage 
Ml actual industrial struggle and to fight racketeering in the 
Ml lions. Socialist dissent began to grow. Soon it became clear that 
ill! Socialist party, through its policy of “neutrality” in the 
Ml lions, was hopelessly enmeshed in the reactionary and corrupt 
li iilcrship of many unions. Out of the same ground roots grew 
III I wise its hesitancy in endorsing militant union action, while 

■ •MIC of its members aggressively opposed and sabotaged our 
(ir.liiing program. 

It was clear to those active in the C. P. L. A. that the So- 

■ 1 .1 list party was bankrupt in the American scene, as the Social 
Mi inocracy has proved itself to be throughout the world. The 

Ml i:ilist party influence had to be purged from the organization 
.111(1 this was done in 1931 and 1932. 

It was found that the organization’s position in a given 
111111)11 was an equivocal and precarious one if it depended chiefly 

■ 'll (lie sympathy of one or more officials. There was really 
iiM way of bringing effective influence to bear upon such officials. 

I licK! was insufficient knowledge of what was actually happen- 
iiii; ill their organizations and so the C. P. L. A. found itself held 

II ipon.sible for activities, carried on by so-called progressives of 
I' 11 y sort, about which it had had nothing to say. It came, 
(III Icfore, to be accepted that while trade union officials as such 
(MIC by no means barred from membership, the organization 
I Ml 11(1 not assume any responsibility where there was not in the 
111111)11 a definitely functioning group, including rank and filers, 
mill (hat in many instances it would be only through the build- 
in,i; up of a militant rank and file opposition in conflict with 
(III ollicialdom, that a real clean-up could be accomplished. 

Although from the beginning the G. P. L. A. advocated in- 
ili prudent political action as a measure for which progressives in 
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the unions must stand, contact with workers and workers’ on 
ganizations in the American scene, led to an evolution of tb 
organizations’ political program and activities. 

By the time the first formal convention of the C.P.L.A. wa 
held in September 1932 the active membership had becom 
convinced that mass activity which did not proceed from a clea 
and correct theoretical viewpoint and which was not inspire 
and guided by an effective revolutionary political organizatio 
oriented toward the American problem and scene, would in tl 
end prove fruitless. They were convinced also that “in the fa( 
of unparalleled opportunity and challenge the various politic; 
and theoretical organizations” especially the Communist part 
and Socialist party had failed to organize “an effective ap 
satisfactory vanguard for American labor.” 

At this convention, accordingly, the C.P.L.A. was organizt 
as a theoretical and political organization. The aim of the orgai 
ization was defined as “to abolish, not to reform, the capitali 
system—to establish in the U. S. a planned economic systei 
operated in the interest of the workers and not of the few, and 
workers’ republic affiliated with workers’ republics throughoi 
the world.” 

When, therefore, the C.P.L.A. met in its next convention i 
Pittsburgh in December 1933 and the delegates decided unan 
mously to begin the work of building the American Worke 
Party as the revolutionary expression of the American mass; 
it was following out the logic of its own development. 

Of course, this political evolution was hastened by even 
in Europe (the rise of Hitlerism, etc.) and by the advent 
the Roosevelt Administration in the U. S., the significance 
which has been analyzed elsewhere in this pamphlet. 

Once again, however, a most important role in shaping tl 
development of C.P.L.A. policy was played by the masses of tl 
workers, their struggles and their organizations with which tl 
C.P.L.A. was every moment in touch. 

One of the cardinal principles of the C.P.L.A. had been tl 
insistence on united action. In the Paterson general strike 
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• i gi, we had gathered together under our leadership every 
uMip willing to act unitedly—Socialists, Socialist Laborites, 

I W. W.’s, “Communist Majority” followers. Associated Silk 
‘i\ Hi kers, and United Textile Workers. When in the spring of 
"I ; 5 the official Communist party announced a change in its 
Ini' , stating that it would stand for a real united front, the 
' ' I M..A. was the outstanding group which welcomed this move. 

I li«‘ Socialist party was clearly against united action. But in the 
Mill led front, the C.P.L.A. learned that the Communist party 
■1,1(1 not shake off its sectarianism and that it could not play 
I I' volutionary role in the U. S. A. 

I’o quote one example of many: In Pittsburgh, the C.P.L.A. 
>lu(h had formed the unemployed leagues had fought strenu- 
•'ir.ly against Socialist opposition for the united front. The 
' i'll I iinunist party and its affiliates now seek to strangle those 
' I y forces which stood for unity with them, although the Com- 
M11 mist party itself could never rally such forces to its banner. 

I Ins sterile policy has been carried on throughout the country. 
It li;is resulted in the further discrediting of the Communist 
l•.|||y and its affiliated organizations. 

'I’here was but one further course open, and that was the 
" .ilion of a party which could act in the American back- 

.lid. In our mass organizations it had been found difficult 

tonvey the revolutionary message of the seizure of State 
I" except through its personification in a political party 
III I ;i well defined program. At the same time, the demand 
political expression has become a burning issue in unem- 
i'l"V( (l leagues. It must be answered—and the A. W. P. has 
I'll nislicd the clear and needed avenue for such political action. 

As the American Workers Party has grown out of activity 
Ml iii;iss organizations, so it must extend its mass organizations. 
I II I! is its special function. Work in unemployed leagues is 
M il enough. We must raise our banner further in the basic in- 

• Im iii(‘s—coal, steel, textiles, automobiles, transportaion, electric 

|i'wer. The Party recognizes its duty. Already it forms the 
Ml.. ( effective militant force in the mining industry. It cannot 
1.1 1 imlent with that role. It must march forward to participa- 
..Ill the fight of the workers in every large industrial field. 
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We realize above all that no revolutionary party can func¬ 
tion which refuses to take part in the daily battles of the work¬ 
ers. In our participation with the workers in their daily struggles, 
we speak in the language they understand. Out of this realiza¬ 
tion and action upon it, will come that driving force which car 
and will abolish the profit system in America. 
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Chapter V 

HOW THE AMERICAN WORKERS PARTY WILL FIGHT 
FOR POWER 

The Main Line of Party Strategy 

^HE fact, already discussed in Part II, that every govern¬ 
ment rests in the last analysis on the support or confidence 
of the governed, shows clearly the general principles in accord¬ 
ance with which a revolutionary party must fight for power. 

The American Workers Party will, on the one hand, at¬ 
tempt to win ever increasing popular confidence in itself, in its 
ability to take over power and use that power for the benefit 
of society. In short, the job of the American Workers Party is 
to convince the decisive sections of the American people that it 
I an run society. 

To accomplish this, there must be a constant development 
in the membership of the Party itself, both quantitatively and 
(jiialitatively. The Party must draw in the strongest and ablest 
of all categories of the workers and producers of the country, 
and do so in increasing numbers. It will continually strive to 
laise the theoretic level of its membership, to make it constitute 
a leadership fit in the eyes of the nation to take over the conduct 
nl' the affairs of the new social order. 

Furthermore, the Party must constantly increase its influ- 
( nee on various mass organizations. It must show its ability to 
lead successfully in immediate, practical struggles, in strikes, 
ilcmonstrations, mass action for relief and social insurance, fights 
a)>.ainst lynching, evictions, foreclosures, etc. It will carry on a 
I (instant propaganda, and convince the people of its theoretic 
(oinpetence by the cogency of its analysis, the accuracy of its 
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predictions, the applicability of its proposed solutions. And 
everywhere it must demonstrate in action the success of its mass 
leadership. 

On the other hand, the American Workers Party will every¬ 
where utilize every means to undermine confidence in the capi¬ 
talist state and capitalist society. It will show in theory and in 
practice that capitalist solutions of social problems do not and 
cannot work. It will destroy the myth of the impartiality of 
the state, and show that, whatever may be the intentions of 
individual members of the Administration, the actual effect of 
their legislation is to protect profits, not to fulfill social needs— 
and that in the end they cannot even protect profits. It will 
attempt to direct every force of social unrest, every protest 
against suffering and poverty, every vague wish for a better 
ordered society, into a direct attack on the present system itself, 
into a will to achieve and hold power and to administer that 
power in the genuine interests of a free society of workers. 

This undermining of confidence in the present system 
divides, again, into a double task. The American Workers Party 
is a political party, and this means that all of its activities must 
have a political orientation. The party can never rest at the mere 
demand for better living—more pay, shorter hours, higher re- 
Hef, better working conditions. It will on all occasions show 
how these demands have a political reference, how they are 
ultimately connected with the question of who holds state power. 
In every strike, the party will point out clearly the exact mean¬ 
ing of the intervention of the agents of the state—deputies, state 
troopers, the National Guard; it will show the practical opera¬ 
tion of governmental bodies as strike-breakers on the side of the 
owners; it will trace the connections between bankers and gov¬ 
ernment and the cutting down of relief; it will show the effects 
of inflation on the generality of workers in all fields; it will 
make clear the relations between the international policies of the 
government and the requirements of bankers and industrialists. 
In this way the workers will be brought to understand whose 
government it is, and why the only real solution even of their 
immediate economic difficulties must be political, must be the 
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taking over of the government by the revolutionary Party as 
their own representative. 

Secondly, in those cases where non-political economic aims 
are emphasized, it will be the effort of the revolutionary Party 
to direct the aims against property relations peculiar to the pres¬ 
ent form of society. Demands for higher wages harass profits, 
but do not necessarily destroy them or the profit system. Such 
demands as “No Evictions,” “No Foreclosures,” “Direct Relief 
and Federal Insurance,” likewise, are partial and inadequate. 
But these latter are implicitly aimed at the foundations and basic 
laws of the present economic system. The problem of the Party 
is not merely to achieve power, but to achieve it for the sake 
of the new order. And this means that in achieving it, the Party 
must destroy the old. 


The Winning of Mass Organization 


The American Workers Party will penetrate into all groups 
where social discontent, potentially revolutionary in character, 
is present. The effort of the Party will be to clarify such discon¬ 
tent, to direct it toward its sole actual solution—a direct attack 
on the present system, and the actual gaining of state power. 
It will make clear the inadequacy of any partial solution. It will 
stimulate the will and the drive for power. 

To accomplish this penetration into every thread of the 
social fabric, the Party will work within existing mass organiza¬ 
tions of many descriptions, and will create new mass organiza¬ 
tions where none are already in existence. The mass organiza¬ 
tions must be swung into the line of the central issue. To bring 
this about the Party will have its own members actively present 
within the organizations, and will keep up from the outside a 


constant pressure of education and propaganda. 

It is impossible to predict all the types of organization that 
will gain strategic importance as the crisis is intensified. Many 
new types will arise, but the following, on the basis of the im¬ 
mediate situation, are crucial: 

I. Trade Unions. Of all mass organizations, the trade 
unions are of most importance from the point of view of a revo- 
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lutionary party; and of all trade unions, the unions of workers 

the ba:R 

pnrt fundamental importance of the unions in the big shops 
and mines follows from a variety of considerations. Primary 

Le oTLv niuch more obviously than in the 

cu tief ca^b^ their diffi- 

tem rS. approximately solved within the profit sys¬ 

tem Other groups, with more seeming justification, demand a 

Tantlh 1 the farmers may believe that they 

hitr T"" mortgage and debt and taxes, with 

high paces for their produce. But even if this could be brought 
about. It would solve no problems but the farmers’. And in the 
end. It cannot solve the farmers’ problems either, for thev would 
nd no market for their high priced products, the state would be 
orced to tax their land to carry on the business of government, 
he farmers would soon again be driven into debt. Or, to take a 
second example, the small trader or industrialist wants to be 
protected against the encroachments of monopoly, wants a 
chance to carry on his own little business in his own way But 
here, too even if his wants were gratified, only his own prob¬ 
lems would be solved. And here, too, in the long run, h/own 
problems cannot be solved in his way, since his solution runs 
counter to economic forces that the state is powerless to control 

The only solution for the workers of the big shops, the 
on y way in which they can be assured work, security, and a de¬ 
cent living, IS to have the shops run to serve the needs of society 
an n^ to make a profit for private individuals and corpora- 

brthe only, will release the machinery now braked 

by the overload of capital debt and the impossibility of finding 
solvent purchasers of commodities. And, in the last analysis, thi! 
olution, the solution of the industrial workers, is the onlv solu¬ 
tion for all of the groups of workers and producers. 

There are many other considerations demonstrating the 
central position of the industrial workers. It is they who feel 
most directly and brutally the full weight of capitalist exploita- 
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tion. They, too, are the most strategically placed in the fight 
for power, since the shops and factories they run are the very 
basis of modern society—when these shops stop, the whole 
system stops. Again, they already carry on their work in a co¬ 
operative and socialized manner, and the change to the new 
order will be for them less drastic, easier of adjustment. And, 
if they wish to use it to gain power, they have already, because 
of the conditions of production, the strength of organized and 
co-ordinated numbers. 

The American Workers Party will, in a double sense, base 
iteslf on the industrial workers. It will, in the first place, try 
from the start to increase its membership among the industrial 
workers, to win their confidence, and to occupy influential posi¬ 
tions in their organizations. It will penetrate the unions already 
('xisting among them, and activize them along the lines of the 
party program, directing and politicalizing their economic strug¬ 
gles until these become genuinely a struggle for political power. 
It will organize new unions in the industries now relatively un¬ 
organized ; and, if necessary because of the hopelessly reaction¬ 
ary character of the bureaucracy of old unions, break the work¬ 
ers away from the reactionary leaders. It will teach in action 
( he impossibility of any tactics of “class collaboration,” and the 
necessity for the militant, determined struggle of the workers for 
(heir own rights and their own goverment. 

In the second place, even where little actual progress is 
made among the industrial workers, the American Workers Party 
will make the needs and historical position of these workers its 
point of theoretic orientation. The industrial workers will be 
(aken as the base army; other groups as alhes to be won to the 
support of the workers—won, of course, not by deceit and dema- 
!-,ogic promises, but by convincing other groups that the workers’ 
program is the only program that will, in the end, benefit them. 

()nly in this way will the revolutionary Party be assured that 
when power is achieved, it will be power to bring about the free 
workers’ democracy, and not power to uphold once more a 
disguised form of the old order. 

With this as its base, the Party will penetrate similarly the 
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unions and federations of all groups of workers, directing, 
activizing, politicalizing their struggles. 

2. Farmers. The potentially revolutionary character o« 
the farmers of the United States has been apparent throughoutf 
our history. It has been emphasized in the last year or two by*, 
the openly violent “holiday” movements, milk strikes, anti-| 
foreclosure and anti-eviction meetings, etc. For such reasons as|] 
were noted above, a revolutionary party cannot base its programlj 
exclusively or primarily on the farmers. But one thing is clear: 
the farmers know that they must at least get rid of mortgages 
and debt, must at least be able to get a living from the sale of 
their produce. And they too are beginning to see that they 
cannot gain these ends under the present system. They are be¬ 
ginning to demand power and control; and in that demand, the 
demand to take away power from those now holding it, their 
aims are the aims of the revolutionary Party. 

3. Negroes and other oppressed racial groups. There is a 
potentially militant source of social unrest of primary magnh 
tude among the Negroes, and to a lesser extent, among such, 
racial groups as the Japanese, Mexicans and Filipinos in Calh 
fomia. This unrest will be turned by the Party toward the fight 
for power of all workers and producers. The Party must con¬ 
vince both Negro and white workers that their interests are the 
same. It will show how racial differences are used by the capi¬ 
talist dictatorship to drive down the standard of living of all 
workers and to keep the workers and producers from uniting. 
It will fight against every form of race discrimination, againsK 
wage differentials, lynching, Jim Crowism, all types of race' 
chauvinism. 

4. Professional workers. The position of the professional 
workers in this country—doctors, architects, engineers, scien¬ 
tists, teachers, lawyers, artists, writers—is becoming steadily and 
rapidly worse, and there is no chance, under the present order, 
for its betterment. Unemployment among them is extraordi¬ 
narily high; average incomes are drastically lower; the chances 
for new recruits from graduate and technical schools even for 
finding any sort of job are fast disappearing. These groups arc 
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of peculiar importance in this country: they include many mil¬ 
lions of persons, an extraordinarily high percentage of the popu¬ 
lation; their members are sufficiently educated to be made 
aware of the need for revolutionary change; they are watching 
the fate of the professionals under fascism with growing alarm; 
they are, especially perhaps the teachers and engineers, in a 
position to influence a great part of the population; they are 
increasingly indignant at a social order that gives them no oppor¬ 
tunity to make use of the abilities for which they have spent so 
many years in training. 

The American Workers Party must overcome the tradi¬ 
tional hesitancy of American professional workers to take part 
in social and political activity. It will build up organizations 
of professionals, and work within existing organizations, so that 
they may act as allies of the other workers’ groups in the fight 
for power. 

5. Unemployed. The great and largely permanent army 
of the unemployed during the period of the rapid decHne of 
capitalism is a vast depository of every kind of social discontent 
and potential disturbance. In a position where the conduct of 
their lives has lost social meaning, the unemployed will join 
with the movement that convincingly promises them a new and 
integral place in the social order. This may be the army in the 
next war, it may be the party of fascism. It is the task of the 
American Workers Party to direct the unemployed into its own 
r anks and along its direction. The governmental handling of 
the unemployed in great projects under the CCG, CWA, CWS, 
etc., however doubtful may be its other benefits, does at any 
rate present new possibilities for the building up of effective 
mass organization. 

There are other and there will be new kinds of organiza¬ 
tions—of artists and writers whose creative work is frustrated by 
the moral and intellectual sterility of the present order, of con¬ 
sumers protesting against the high prices and worthless qualities 
of the goods sold them, of architects who wish to rebuild cities 
and engineers who wish to remodel factories. The Party will 
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build within these movements concentration points, spheres of 
influence, to direct them toward the central issue. 



The Fight Against War 


Whatever may be the hopes of the majority of the Ameri- / 
can people, the war preparations of the Roosevelt Government, 
whose war budget is by far the greatest in the entire world, 
make evident that our present rulers anticipate war in the near 
future. The growing realization of the approach of a new im¬ 
perialist war is developing in the United States an opposition to 
war among many groups whose aims are otherwise at variance. 
Since inevitable causes of war lie within the capitalist system 
itself, this movement against war, if properly directed, is an in¬ 
tegral part of the revolutionary movement to overthrow the en¬ 
tire capitalist system. 


The duty of the American Workers Party toward war is 
clear. It will struggle on every front against war. It will unite 
in this struggle with every group honestly opposed to war, how¬ 
ever different their aims on other questions. It will help work¬ 
ers organize to stop the shipment of munitions to warring coun¬ 
tries. It will make clear by education and propaganda the causes I 
of imperialist wars. And it will support the struggles of sub¬ 
ject nations against the capitalist powers, since these struggles 
are implicitly directed against capitalism. 

If a general war does occur during the period of the de- ! 
dine of capitalism, the workers and producers of the world will ^ ^ 
be confronted with perhaps the most momentous issue of his- | 
tory. The next great war, untilizing methods of warfare already f | 
developed, threatens to be so devastating as to destroy civiliza- | 
tion itself. In such a case, the revolutionary parties of the world * j 
must act together to prevent, by every possible means of mass I 
action, strike, sabotage and agitation, the prosecution of the i | 
war. And if these means, too, fail, the revolutionary parties 1 
must work at once to show the workers and producers how to 11 
turn the imperialist war into a war for the liberation of society I 
and the achievement of the new order. 11 
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Participation in Elections 

The conception of political action directing the outline of 
the Party’s activities has differed radically from the traditional 
American notion of “politics.” In this difference is to be dis¬ 
covered once again the distinction between a revolutionary 
party and every other political party. The task of a revolution¬ 
ary party is to change society, not move spectacularly over the 
public facades. The political action that matters is the kind that 
brings large masses of people into motion; and motion toward 
the polls is not in the end the most important. 

This does not mean that the American Workers Party will 
neglect the traditional methods of American politics. In particu¬ 
lar, the Party, wherever and whenever possible, will participate 
in local, state, and national elections, and will fight to win elec¬ 
tions. Naturally, the Party will not expect to carry through its 
program simply by gaining a Congressional majority. But elec¬ 
tions will give the Party opportunities to appear openly before 
the people of the country, to present its aims and its programs, 
to cut through the sham issues to the real issues that face us 
and that must be solved. Success in elections will put Party 
members in a strategic position not only to facilitate the organ¬ 
ization and help the struggles of workers and farmers, but above 
all to harass the capitalist control of the state, to show publicly 
the real nature of government policies, to uncover their hypoc¬ 
risies and deceptions. 

Campaigns will therefore be conducted along the same 
lines as the other types of mass activities. They will be motivat¬ 
ed by carefully chosen slogans, issues, demands. The direction 
of these will be determined as always by the central aims: the 
release of the productive forces of the nation to serve the needs 
of the workers and producers instead of the demands of cor¬ 
porate and individual enrichment; the replacement of a capital¬ 
ist dictatorship by a free democracy of workers. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY AMERICAN TRADITION 

^HE United States was born in revolution. It grew through 
militancy and daring. 

Its rebirth, now an unpostponable need, will come 
through revolutionary upheaval. A bourbon class, whether 
blue-blooded or gold lined, never has the sense to retreat when 
its continuance in power becomes a social liability. It will try 
to pull the whole nation down with it as it sinks into oblivion. 
Our ruling plutocracy is driving the people to revolt and leading 
this country to revolution. Revolution holds no terror to the 
American mind. Revolutionary changes, broader in scope and 
more widely ramified than in any country and people abroad 
in recent history, characterizes our national development. If 
the fate of this people’s future is to be decided in battle, those 
who provoke it won’t be the winners. 

Our social system is outworn. Our social order is out of 
tune with the enormous progress labor or productive capacity 
has made. Due to this discrepancy between our productive 
development and our social system, we starve while we have 
plenty, and unless the prevailing social system is totally over¬ 
hauled we shall die as a people. Catastrophe will be avoided, 
and happiness of all will displace misery of the many millions 
if the need of a drastic change will be realized by the people of 
the United States and they will act from that realization. The 
people of the pioneers who fought for independence against 
chattel slavery, who cut across the wilderness of a continent 
and removed all material obstacles in the path of civilized prog¬ 
ress will not, of their free will, permit an obsolete social arrange¬ 
ment to block their march toward security and social and eco¬ 
nomic equality. The capitalist dictatorship cannot for ever 
last over the resistance of a workers’ democracy, a farmers’ 
insurgency, the rise of the masses of the people. The revolu¬ 
tionary tradition surges in American blood. Not in the blood 
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of fossil, idle-rieh and sterile “Daughters” and “Sons” of “Old 
Glory” but of the workers and the farmers of the nation, of 
those whose honest toil adds value to our resources and is the 
foundation of our great future. 

Wage slavery must be abolished. The profit system is 
doomed. Our technology applied to our natural resources 
can be made the basis of a rich and growing life. The American 
people can be trusted to overthrow the hold-over power of the 
past and to order their lives upon a new basis if only they will 
realize the extent of the evil that the dominant system does to 
them, and use their strength to do away with it. 

Militancy has marked the history of the two major groups 
of the American people, the workers on the land and the 
workers in industry. Free from the inhibitions of serfdom 
which made the peasant class in many European countries a 
retrograde force in politics, the American farmers, over the one 
hundred and fifty years of United States history present a con¬ 
tinuous and generally progressive insurgency. Political 
progressivism, however inconsequential its victories finally 
proved to be, derived its major support in the farmer states. 
The term “agrarianism” which in the old world had the con¬ 
notation of reaction, denoted in the United States a movement 
onward from established political and social routine, when not 
outright revolutionary. The American farmers valiantly fought 
for a way out of the present social and economic impasse, and 
the means used in this battle have been neither docile nor 
pacifist. Farmers have learned to act as a group. They know 
the meaning of unity and organization. If they lack as yet in 
clear and advanced social orientation and outlook, their mili¬ 
tancy is beyond dispute. 

Likewise is the record of American labor one of militancy. 
It has been second to none in volume of fighting for a larger 
place in the sun. Stubborn and often violent encounters with 
employers, and not infrequently with the agencies of the gov¬ 
ernmental authority abound in the history of the labor move¬ 
ment. The fights of the railroad workers in 1877, 1894, 1916, 
and 1922, the Homestead strike, the “Debs rebellion,” the 
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struggles of the Molly Maguires, the battles of the Knights of 
Labor, the eight hour day movements, the early history of the 
LW.W., the tragic conflicts at Ludlow, at Calumet, at Trinidad, 
these are but a few of the landmarks in a history which gen¬ 
erously supports confidence in the revolutionary fighting 
quality of the American workers. 

But the battles of the past lacked in point of far-reaching 
social outlook. The peculiar circumstances under which 
American life developed made the movement excessively 
“pragmatic,” fearful of a theoretic orientation, disinclined to 
generalize domestic and foreign experience with sufficient 
breadth and vigor. Conservatives and certain groups of would- 
be radicals alike have erected a theory of would-be “American 
exceptionalism” from the general ideological fortunes of labor 
everywhere. Such facts as our alleged Anglo-Saxon background 
and a consequent individualism of American labor, on the one 
hand, and the comparatively higher living standards of labor 
in the United States on the other, as well as the class fluidity of 
population in the United States, were used to prop this “theory” 
of exceptionalism. A careful analysis of facts and trends leaves 
the exceptionalist idea deflated. If we properly consider the 
multi-lateral effects of political sectionalism, of the part that 
racial set-up has played in American politics, and if we make 
sufficient allowance for the rich natural resources of the country 
and hence the comparatively high standard of living, all this 
now a matter of the past, the unavoidable conclusion is that the 
workers in America and those in the Old World are brothers 
under the skin. Given a forward direction they will march 
toward the same goal of a classless society and workers’ democ¬ 
racy as labor in all countries has embraced. 

The past of America, of its workers in industry, on the rail¬ 
roads, in the fields, in the mines and plants is assurance of a 
glorious future for our movement. We set out to unite in a 
working harmony the American revolutionary tradition with 
the revolutionary goal of the advancing forces of humanity, the 
revolutionary movement for complete and triumphant workers’ 
democracy. 
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